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Housekeepers'  Chat  Tuesday,  December  10,  1929. 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Subject:     11  Attractive  Homes  on  Small  Incomes."    Program  based  on  article  by 
Harriet  D.  Phillips  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  November  12,  1929. 
Approved  by  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  U.   S.  D.  A. 

Bulletin  available;     "Convenient  Kitchens." 

— oooOooo — 

Is  it  -possible  for  a  home  to  be  made  attractive,  on  very,  very  little 

money? 

Yes,  if  the  home-makers  will  use  their  wits,  and  do  the  work  themselves. 

Financing  a  home  causes  many  problems  among  young  married  people.  In 
most  cases  poor  financing  dates  from  the  very  first  plan  of  the  new  home  — 
the  selection  of  the  house,  its  location,  and  its  furnishing.     Young  people 
often  feel  that  they  must  have  exactly  what  their  neighbors  have  —  the  same 
kind  of  a  house,  the  same  furnishings,  no  matter  what  their  income.    They  buy, 
furnish,  and  run  their  homes  on  the  installment  plan,  working  to  scrape  up 
back  payments  for  rugs  and  chairs  too  elaborate  and  too  expensive  for  their 
present  incomes,  instead  of  thinking  up  and  working  out  simple  attractive 
surroundings  they  can  afford. 

That's  easy  to  say,  you  may  be  thinking,  but  has  anyone  ever  taken  an 
ugly,  drab  house,  and  made  it  charming  and  attractive,  on  an  almost-too- small 
income? 

Yes,  it  has  been  done.     That's  the  story  I'm  going  to  tell  you.     A  story 
of  an  ugly  old  house  in  the  south  side  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.     It  was  one 
of  the  very  worst  houses  in  the  district — double  frame  building,  ?5  or  80  years 
old,  with  a  big  yard  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  rubbish  dump  and  ash  pile. 
The  plaster  was  almost  entirely  off  the  room  which  would  be  the  nursery;  there 
were  about  10  layers  of  paper  on  the  living  room;  the  woodwork  was  an  ugly  dark 
brown;  the  mantels  were  unsightly,  with  their  uneven  plaster  and  broken  brick 
hearths;  the  unsanitary  toilet  was  attached  to  a  woodshed  back  of  the  kitchen. 

Is  that  a  drab  enough  picture  of  the  house?     It  couldn't  have  been  much 
worse.     Six  women's  clubs  of  Pittsburgh  decided  to  take  this  house  into  their 
own  hands,  and  see  what  ingenui ty  and  hard  work  could  do.     The  women  agreed 
to  do  as  much  as  possible  of  the  work  themselves,  using  no  furnishings  except 
those  from  rummage  sales,  secondhand  stores,  five-and-ten  shops,  and  the  most 
inexpensive  draperies  possible  from  the  department  stores. 

So  oegan  the  transformation  of  the  disreputable  old  building  which 
became  a  "Dream  Home."    In  six  weeks,  grass  and  flowers  took  the  place  of  the 
rubbish  damp  and  the  ash  pile. 
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Inside  the  house — Let's  take  it  room  "by  room.     First,  the  living 
vooh.     The  layers  of  paper  were  removed;  the  walls  were  covered  with  a 
soft  shade  of  tan  bought  on  sale  for  9  cents  a  roll.     The  woodwork  was 
done  in  cream,  with  trimmings  of  walnut.     The  draperies  were  a  light  brown, 
with  a  large  pattern  in  green,  and  yellow.     The  wide  board  floor  was 
painted  walnut.     Small  handmade  rugs  were  used  on  it.     The  furniture  was 
a  discarded  set  of  porch  wicker,  made  to  look  almost  like  new,  with  a  coat 
of  brown  enamel. 

Instead  of  the  over- stuffed  davenport  so  popular  with  the  average 
housewife,  an  iron  cot  was  painted,  neatly  covered  with  denim,  and  made  more 
attractive  by  the  addition  of  a  few  gay  pillows.    At  the  side  of  the  mantel 
there  had  been  a  cupboard  with  two  sets  of  doors.     The  lower  ones  were  still 
on,  but  the  upper  ones  were  missing,  leaving  an  ugly  hole  in  the  wall.  This 
was  converted  into  a  book-case  and  desk.     The  pigeonholes  under  the  shelves 
were  small  pieces  of  beaver  board,  and  the  drop  desk  effect  was  made  with 
a  painted  board  and  a  few  inexpensive  hinges. 

So  much  for  the  living  room. 

The  dining  room  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  make  attractive. 
The  stairway  to  the  second  floor  went  up  from  the  side  of  the  dining  room, 
and  was  entirely  open,  with  just  a  crude  board  railing.    Beaver  board,  cut 
out  at  the  top  in  artistic  fashion,  made  an  artistic  inclosure.  Five-bent 
paper,  a  second-hand  table,  china  closet,  chairs,  and  an  inexpensive  set 
of  dishes  helped  to  make  a  dining  room  where  any  normal  young  people  might 
be  proud  to  entertain  with  genuine  hospitality,  knowing  there  were  no  debts 
for  unnecessary  luxurious  furnishings. 

The  bedroom,  next.     This  was  transformed  into  a  veritable  sunshine 
room.     Yellow  striped  paper  with  a  touch  of  orchid  furnished  the  background; 
the  draperies  caught  up  the  orchids.     The  dark  woodwork  was  painted  ivory, 
as  were  also  the  repaired  dressing  table,  bed,  and  chiffonier.     Quilted  pads, 
in  orchid  sateen,  added  style  to  the  chairs.     The  rug  was  made  of  rewoven  old 
carpets.    Above  the  mantel  hung  a  lovely  little  garden  picture. 

"The  average  persons  couldn't  afford  pictures  like  that,"  remarked  one 
of  the  guests. 

The  hostess  told  him  the  price  —  just  65  cents.    The  glass  had  been 
removed  from  the  picture  and  a  thin  coat  of  varnish  applied,  giving  the 
picture  an  oil  painting  effect.     The  small  corner  table  was  made  from  a  broken 
clothes  tree  (cut  off  at  the  proper  height),  and  a  neat  little  round  top  from 
a  toy  table. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  how  the  nursery  was  made  over?     The  walls  were 
covered  with  beaver  board,  then  painted  a  delicate  pink.    The  wide  board  floor 
was  -painted  oak.     Rag  rugs  were  used  for  covering.     The  furniture  was  re- 
painted ivory  and  rose,  dainty  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  mother. 
The  bassinet  was  a  large  clothes  basket  set  in  a  frame  of  wood  from  boxes; 
barrel  hoops  made  the  circular  hood.    The  layette  box  was  an  enameled  orange 
crate,  with  a  tray  for  small  articles.     Curtains  were  of  dotted  swiss, 
ornamented  with  ducks  and  flowers  in  simple  outline  stitch.     On  the  wall  were 
six  pictures,  taken  frpm  a  10-cent  nursery  rhyme  book  and  framed  inexpensively. 
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**       And  now  we  come  to  the  kitchen*     The  members  of  the  housekeepers 1 
Club  handled  this  problem.     They  worked  on  the  modern  principle  that  the  room 
in  which  the  housewife  spends  most  of  her  time  should  be  the  most  carefully- 
furnished  in  the  house,  and  the  most  cheerful.    Drab,  depressing  paints  were 
changed  to  ivory,  with  apple-green  trimmings.     Kitchen  cabinet,  second-hand 
refrigerator,  and  chairs  in  the  same  colors  made  a  beautiful  harmony. 
Discarded  cans  were  painted  for  food  containers,  and  added  to  the  appearance 
of  the  cupboard  shelves.    The  window  sills  were  widened  a  little,  to  make 
a  place  for  [plants.     To  show  that  a  plant  is  within  reach  of  every  woman, 
a  sweet  potato  was  started  in  a  large  glass  of  water.     It  makes  a  lovely 
vining  plant. 

Sanitation  needed  to  be  stressed  in  this  community,  where  it  was 
absolutely  lacking.     Three  Pittsburgh  firms  made  possible  a  new  sink  for 
the  kitchen,  and  bathroom  equipment  which  was  placed  in  a  small  room  built 
where  the  woodshed  and  toilet  had  been. 

If  if  teen  thousand  —  yes,  fifteen  thousand  is  a  big  number  —  fifteen 
thousand  women  and  girls  visited  this  Dream  Home  in  the  first  four  days  of 
the  opening.     It  has  been  kindly  received  by  the  families  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  many  little  results  of  its  influence  are  seen  in  the  district.     It  will 
continue  as  a  Community  Information  center. 

Although  the  visitors  may  not  be  able  to  use  all  of  the  suggestions 
offered,  no  one  leaves  this  Dream  Home  without  a  new  vision  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  a,n  attractive  home  on  a  small  income,  and  without  realizing  that 
beauty  and  charm  do  not  depend  upon  wealth. 

Tomorrow;     "Clothes  for  the  Baby." 
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